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which treat of the course of crises, the statistics of crises and depres- 
sions, precisely from the old, familiar, financial point of view. In the 
earlier chapters, a crisis was any evil effect of disharmony between pro- 
duction and consumption ; but now we have a number of distinct 
stages, in which the crisis is distinguished from the crack. In these 
central chapters, it is the financial crises that is solely kept in view. 
And yet, when our author comes to treat of special crises on the stock 
exchange and in industry and commerce, he treats them as exceptions 
from the typical crisis, which, although financial, is calmly assumed to 
have been simply a result of overproduction. He seems to feel this 
inconsistency in his attempt to criticise the position of Lescure, that a 
crisis is caused by the arrest of investment (page 75). He often ap- 
pears to be on the point of grasping the financial conception that fall 
of profits must occur as a result of over-investment, but is always side- 
tracked by a prepossession that it must have something to do with cost 
of labor : 

A misura che cresce la ricchezza nationale ed il capitale si accumula, 
aumentano sempre piii i salari, o per dire nieglio cresce il costo del lavoro, 
sia per la maggior domanda di lavoro, nel caso che la popolazione rimanga 
stazionaria, sia per il maggior costo delle sussistenze, nel caso che la popo- 
lazione si accresca; e il rialzo del costo del lavoro determina un ribasso nei 
profitti. 

As a study of consequences flowing both from dynamic and from acci- 
dental disturbances in the equation of production and consumption , 
these lectures are especially satisfactory. 

W. G. L. Taylor. 

University of Nebraska. 

The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province. By 
Theodore Morison. London, John Murry, 1906. — vi, 327 pp. 

The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields. 
By Gilbert Slater. London, Archibald Constable and Company, 
1907. — xiii, 337 pp. 

Cooperation at Home and Abroad. By C. R. Fay. London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1908. — xvi, 403 pp. 

The student of agricultural problems who reads these books will find 
added interest and value if, when reading one, he keeps carefully in 
mind the salient points of the other two. All three writers are Eng- 
lishmen and all are concerned with the establishment of a prosperous 
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small farming population. Mr. Morison tells us of conditions as they 
are to-day and have been for countless generations — conditions which, 
though in the modern world, are not of it. The mass of the people of 
India gain their living directly from the soil ; the wage-earner scarcely 
exists; tradition and long usage, incased in the village community, rule 
with a hand of iron. Mr. Slater calls our attention to the time when 
very similar conditions obtained in England and attempts to discover 
to what extent the ancient institutions or forms of organization are ap- 
plicable to the conditions of modern England. He appeals to the past 
to come to the rescue of the present. Mr. Fay, like Mr. Morison, 
concerns himself with things as they are ; but his is a modern world 
and the forces which he says are transforming it are modern forces. 
He tells us of the application of the latest discoveries in the most wide- 
awake nations of the globe. The following illustrations bring into con- 
trast the points of view of the writers. Earl Carrington, in his inter- 
esting introduction to Mr. Slater's book, declares : " The village com- 
munity is a hope of the future as well as a memory of the past " ; and 
the author sees in its destruction the undoing of a prosperous peasant 
class. Such a community, Mr. Morison points out, is the industrial 
unit in India. Each village is self-sufficient and economically inde- 
pendent to a striking degree; but he shows that, as every student of 
India knows, the life in these villages is submerged in squalor and 
poverty and reform waits on their dissolution. On turning to Mr. Fay, 
we discover that Denmark has been most successful in creating intelli- 
gent and prosperous peasant proprietors ; and we may add that the 
Danish government deliberately and consistently broke up the villages. 
Mr. Slater insists that British agriculture must be democratized, mean- 
ing " that the principle of collective ownership of the soil must be 
established or reestablished, the ancient rights of independent access to 
the soil for every tiller of it must be restored, and agricultural coopera- 
tion must be revived in new forms suitable to modern conditions." 
These remedies ' ' will do away with dehumanized toil and bring about 
wholesome, hopeful human work." But Mr. Morison points out 
that mere access to the soil does not necessarily mean freedom from 
" dehumanized toil" ; the rising class of agricultural laborers is often 
better off than the ryot who works his own plot of ground. Mr. Fay 
declares that " agriculture does not, except in very rare cases, lend 
itself to collective control ' ' ; and the cooperation which he considers 
the keystone of modern agriculture can scarcely be regarded as either 
the survival or the revival of that which Mr. Slater tells us existed in the 
village community of former days. 
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Mr. Morison was formerly principal of the Aligarth college and he 
confines his study to the united provinces of Agra and Oudh. In a 
series of disconnected chapters, he discusses the economic conditions 
there obtaining. The picture is not a pleasing one. Peasant and 
artisan are enthralled by traditions and customs that make change diffi- 
cult and the accumulation of capital almost impossible. The peasant, 
within his narrow horizon, receives little stimulus from the outside 
world and does not become acquainted with new ways of doing things ; 
he lacks capital and is hopelessly in debt to the usurer ; uncertain 
tenure and ill-defined relations make him the prey of the landlord ; he 
is chronically underfed and his standard of living is wretched. 

While the author thinks that the government has not sufficiently pro- 
tected the peasant as against the landlord (zaminbar) and that dual 
ownership solves nothing, he does not hesitate to say that the govern- 
ment's attempts to better conditions are accomplishing wonderful and 
lasting results ; but he declares that it is through the people themselves 
that redemption must come by means of cooperation as practiced in 
Europe ; and for the benefit of Indian students he devotes a part of his 
book to a discussion of its salient features. His limited knowledge of 
European conditions leads him into some misstatements. While de- 
ploring the lack of credit facilities, he is, after all, not sure that facile 
credit is a good thing ; for he insists that it has ruined the European 
peasant, who is even more hopelessly in debt than his Indian brother 
It is easy to make out a case against the amount of indebtedness of the 
Danish, Swiss or German peasant ; but there is little ground for com- 
parison between this indebtedness and that of the Indian ryot ; and 
whatever the future may bring forth, such indebtedness represents to- 
day better homes and better equipped farms, excellent rural education, 
fixed capital in cooperative enterprises etc. , all of which is reflected in 
a standard of living that accords with twentieth-century ideals. 

Many will take exception to Mr. Morison's opinion as to the rela- 
tive excellence of Indian tillage. The well-informed native writer 
Sundararaman declares that lack of adequate and proper tillage is to- 
day the chief cause of India's poverty. This Mr. Morison denies. 

Mr. Slater's book adds little to our historical knowledge of either 
common fields or enclosures. He lays emphasis upon the needless 
destruction of peasant holdings, and he takes issue with Cunningham on 
the effects of eighteenth-century enclosures on the amount of arable 
land, insisting that, as in the case of the earlier enclosures, the amount 
of such land was reduced , and maintaining that, on the whole , enclosures 
were a direct cause of rural depopulation and greatly increased the 
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burden on the poor rates. But the chief interest of his book lies in the 
detailed accounts of common fields and commons still to be found in 
England. He shows that the tithe commission of 1873 greatly ex- 
aggerated the extent of existing common fields, and he discovers that 
many such fields are naturally passing away. Still he insists that the 
common fields of to-day are no mere historical survival but are developing 
in harmony with modem needs, and he cites the Isle of Axholme as an 
example, failing to see that the lesson drawn from a community almost 
wholly given over to potato culture may be quite inapplicable to gen- 
eral farming. Few will deny the importance to the agricultural laborer 
of the cow-gate, the garden plot and the opportunity to keep a pig; 
but it is easy to over-estimate the beneficence of holdings too large to 
be worked without interfering with the chief occupation of wage-labor, 
or too small to permit the owner to keep a horse and be practically in- 
dependent of working for wages. Spade culture beyond the garden 
plot approaches perilously near " dehumanized labor," as is proved by 
the experience of Denmark, which now aims to set up no peasant pro- 
prietor too small to keep a horse. Nor has Mr. Slater disproved 
Balzac's pregnant statement concerning communal lands, viz.: " Im- 
potence is writ large over all these lands without a purpose." 

Few students will accept the author's conclusions as to the results of 
enclosures, the moral effect of which he declares to be " increased 
misery and recklessness showing itself in increased pauperism and 
drunkenness. An increase of the quantity of human life is attained at 
the expense of a degradation of its quality." 

Mr. Fay's book, which he divides into four parts: "Banks" (76 
pages'), " Agricultural Societies" (128 pages), " Workers' Societies " 
(53 pages), " Stores " (37 pages), is exceedingly* interesting. His ac- 
count of the organization and working of cooperative credit is the best 
general account I have seen and will form a valuable supplement to 
more detailed works, such as Wolff's. English and American students 
in particular will be grateful for this elucidation of the complex relations 
of German credit organizations. But the chief interest of the book lies 
in Part II ; for while much has been written about other forms of coop- 
erative effort, the significance of the movement in agriculture has lacked 
adequate treatment by English hands. Though the difficulties of classi- 
fication and arrangement of material have been well met, the treatment 
of agricultural societies is disappointing. It suffers from lack of back- 
ground and intensiveness. Not enough attention is given to govern- 
mental encouragement and to the work of such associations as the Irish 
and the English agricultural organization societies, by whose efforts the 
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movement has been put on its feet in the two countries, and of which the 
one is giving us the New Ireland and the other shares with the govern- 
ment the responsibility for the success of the present movement for small 
holdings. One line is not enough for Danish Kontrol societies ; 
there is not adequate treatment of the German Kornhauser , and the 
French syndicats receive scant attention. The author seems to write 
outside his subject, and his dependence on out-of-date or untrustworthy 
material has led him into some errors. He states, for example, that 
there are no cooperative creameries in Normandy, whereas in 1907 
there were eight, with as many more planned. And the statement that 
Danish cooperators have flourished at the expense of the taxpayers, in 
that Danish railways are operated at a loss, is unfair; for while it is 
true that the policy of the government is not to make large profits, the 
small deficit, $10,000 in 1907, is due primarily to expensive improve- 
ments and is each year growing smaller. 

The final two chapters in this section, " Cooperation and the Agri- 
cultural Revolution" and " Cooperation and Land Tenure," whether 
one agrees with all the author's positions or not, are excellent and sug- 
gestive. The conclusions which he has reached are stated as follows : 
"Just as industry is tending toward combination, so also undeniably is 
agriculture. This tendency in agriculture involves the apologist of 
agricultural cooperation in a dilemma out of which there is no way." 
" Over the greater part of western Europe, cultivating by comparatively 
small farmers is making greater headway than any other form of agri- 
cultural administration. In Great Britain, as in Belgium, secured small 
tenancy is strengthening its position" and in this movement coopera- 
tion is of supreme importance, for through it only are the obstacles in 
the way of small farming to be surmounted. 

In Parts III and IV the author is on better known ground and his 
treatment is critical, fresh and original. Many of these chapters should 
be of service to beginners. Those discussing workers' societies and 
labor copartnership deserve special mention. 

The author's conclusions as to the importance of cooperation are : 
"It is cooperation alone which has enabled the small farmer to ac- 
comodate himself successfully to the change forced alike upon all agri- 
culturists." " The cooperative store is the token of a great economic 
and social development, which is profoundly affecting the welfare of a 
growing majority of the working-class population of every country of 
Europe." 

Jesse E. Pope. 

New York City. 



